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No. VI 
A Magazine of Verse 
SEPTEMBER 1933 
CHOMEI AT TOYAMA 
Kamo-no-Chomei, born at Kamo 1154; died at 


Toyama on Mount Hino, 24th Fune 1216. 


I 


HE swirl sleeping in the waterfall! 
The scum on motionless pools appearing— 
disappearing! 


Eaves formal on the zenith, 
lofty city Kyoto, 
wealthy, without antiquities! 
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Housebreakers clamber about, 
builders raising floor upon floor 
at the corner sites, replacing 
gardens by bungalows. 


In the town where I was known 
the young men stare at me. 
A few faces I know remain. 


Whence comes man at his birth? or where 
does death lead him? Whom do you mourn? 
Whose steps wake your delight? 

Dewy hibiscus dries, though dew 

outlast the petals. 


U 
I have been noting events forty years. 


On the twenty-seventh May eleven hundred 
and seventy-seven, eight p.m., fire broke out 
at the corner of Tomi and Higuchi streets. 
In a night 

palace, ministries, university, parliament 
were destroyed. As the wind veered, 


flames spread out in the shape of an open fan. 
Tongues torn by the gusts stretched and leapt. 
In the sky clouds of cinders lit red with the blaze. 


Some choked, some burned, some barely escaped. 
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Basil Bunting 


Sixteen great officials lost houses, and 
very many poor. A third of the city burned; 
several thousands died; and of beasts, 
oxen and horses and such, limitless numbers. 


Men are fools to invest in real estate. 


Drought, floods, and a dearth. Two fruitless autumns. 
Empty markets, swarms of beggars. Jewels 

sold for a handful of rice. Dead stank 

on the curb, lay so thick on 

Riverside Drive a car couldn’t pass. 

The pest bred. 


That winter my fuel was the walls of my own house. 


Fathers fed their children and died, 

babies died sucking the dead. 

The priest Hoshi went about marking their foreheads, 

1, Amida, their requiem; 

he counted them in the East End in the last two months, 
forty-three thousand /’s. 


I\ 


Crack, rush, ye mountains, bury your rills! 


Spread your green glass, ocean, over the meadows! 
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Scream, avalanche, boulders amok, strangle the dale! 

O ships in the seas’ power, O horses 

on shifting roads, in the earth’s power, without hoofhold! 


This is the earthquake, this was ( 
the great earthquake of Genryaku! s 


The chapel fell, the abbey, the minster and the small shrines 
fell, their dust rose and a thunder of houses falling. 


Oh, to be birds and fly, or dragons and ride on a cloud! 
The earthquake, the great earthquake of Genryaku! | 
A child building a mud house against a high wall: ' 
I saw him crushed suddenly, his eyes hung 


from their orbits like two tassels. 
His father howled shamelessly—an officer. 
I was not abashed at his crying. 


Such shocks continued three weeks; then lessening, 
but still a score daily as big as an average earthquake; 
then fewer, alternate days, a tertian ague of tremors 
There is no record of any greater. 

It caused a religious revival. 

Months. .. . 

Years. . . 


Nobody mentions it now. 


This is the unstable world, and 
we in it unstable, and our houses. 
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3asil Bunting 


Since I have trodden Hino Mountain 

noon has beaten through the awning 

over my bamboo balcony, evening 

shone on Amida. 

I have shelved my books above the window, 
lute and mandolin near at hand, 

piled bracken and a little straw for bedding, 
a smooth desk where the light falls, stove for bramblewood. 
| have gathered stones, fitted 

stones for a cistern, laid bamboo 

pipes. No woodstack, 

wood enough in the thicket. 


Toyama, snug in the creepers! 

Toyama, deep in the dense gully, open 
westward whence the dead ride out of Eden 
squatting on blue clouds of wistaria. 


(Its scent drifts west of Amida. 


Summer? Cuckoo’s Follow, follow—to 
harvest Purgatory hill! 

Fall? The nightgrasshopper will 
shrill, Fickle life! 

Snow will thicken on the doorstep, 
melt like a drift of sins. 

No friend to break silence, 


no one will be shocked if I neglect the rite. 
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There’s a Lent of commandments kept 
where there’s no way to break them. 


A ripple of white water after a boat, 
shining water after the boats Mansami saw 
rowing at daybreak 

at Okanoya. 

“Between the mapleleaf and the caneflower” 
murmurs the afternoon—Po Lo-tien 
saying goodbye on the verge of Jinyo river. 
(I am playing scales on my mandolin. 


Be limber, my fingers, | am going to play 4u/umn Wind 
to the pines, I am going to play Hastening Brook 

to the water, I am no player 

but there’s nobody listening- 

I do it for my own amusement. 


VI 


I am shifting rivermist, not to be trusted. 

I do not ask anything extraordinary of myself. 

I like a nap after dinner, 

and to see the seasons come round in good order. 
Hankering, vexation and apathy 

that’s the run of the world. 

Hankering, vexation and apathy 

keeping a carriage won’t cure it. 
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Basil Bunting 


Keeping a man in livery 

won't cure it. Keeping a private fortress 
won't cure it. These things satisfy no craving. 
Hankering, vexation and apathy. 


[ am out of place in the capital, 

people take me for a beggar, 

as you would be out of place in this sort of life, 
you are so I regret it so welded to your vulgarity. 


Vil 


The moonshadow merges with darkness 
on the cliffpath, 

a tricky turn near ahead. 

Oh, there’s nothing to complain about. 


Buddha says: “ None of the world is good.” 
! am fond of my hut. 


| have renounced the world, 
have a saintly 

appearance. 

I do not enjoy being poor 
I’ve a passionate nature. 
My tongue 

clacked a few prayers. 


Basil Bunting 
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SPIRALS 


PROMISE OF BRILLIANT FUNERAI 


Travel, said he of the broken umbrella, enervates 
the point of stop; once indoors, theology, 

for want of a longer telescope, is made 

of the moon-woman passing amid silk 
nerve-thoughts in the blood. 

(There’s trouble with the moon-maker’s union, 

the blood-maker’s union, the thought-maker’s union; 
but the play could be altered.) 


A man strolls pale among zinnias, 

life and satin sleeves renounced. 

He is intent no longer on what direction herons fly 
in hell, but on computing space in forty minutes, 
and ascertains at the end of the path: 

this going without tea holds a hope of tasting it. 
(Chalk-faces going down in rows before a stage 
have seen no action yet.) 


Mr. Brown visits home. 

His broker by telephone advises him it’s night 

and a plum falls on a marshmallow 

and sight comes to owls. 

He risks three rooms noisily for the brightest sconce. 
Rome was never like this. 
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Lorine Niedecker 


(The playwright dies in the draft 
when ghosts laugh.) 


WHEN ECSTASY IS INCONVENIENT 


Feign a great calm; 

all gay transport soon ends. 
Chant: who knows 

flight’s end or flight’s beginning 
for the resting gull? 


Heart, be still. 

Say there is money but it rusted; 

say the time of moon is not right for es¢ ape. 
It’s the color in the lower sky 

too broadly suffused, 


or the wind in my tie. 


Know amazedly how 

often one takes his madness 
into his own hands 

and keeps it 


Lor ine Niedecker 
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METAPHYSICAL CHANT 


In the theatre, our minds—ornate 
plunged into heroic beatitudes: 

our cheeks bloomed with light laughter! 
Our stomachs, which had fed 

on the beasts of the field, now 

were content in slumber. 

But there was no joy for us here? 

yet in the street, the frost would grip us! 


Then to the white tunnels we fled! The Steel, 
once ghost of the earth, sped us 
amidst the comers and goers of the early evening; 
carefully dressed, and apropos—the spats and canes, 
and the women, 

talking sinister bitterness 
out of their three-dimensional souls! 


The streets were white; eye poems 
skirtled through the air! 

We slid, like gay children 

along the streets: 

white ice, light, under our heavy feet. 


On our ears, out of bellies of brass 

swelled the virginal testament 

of Mendelssohn! Jewish voices 

in suave talent—hummed Hebraic chants! 
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Harry Roskolenkter 


and the sounds of much kissing came to us. 


“Let us go,” I said, “we will drink wine!” 
Dark stains on the pure mind 
gripped the words 
wreathed in the wind: “Let us go 
Wine flows there at the wedding! 
Our ears we'll stuff with cotton: the chanting 
will then esi ape us!” 

Only the wind answered, 
escaping us. 


The darkness, filtering through our eyes, 
blazed a path for spectres, 

that jigged and wriggled; dancing 

for us 


our death! 


And again the music out of the valleys of brass; 
the Hebraic chants, and 

the steel trains came—commerce on our ears! 
And the sinister speech of women wrapt in flame; 
and we slept dreams on our bellies. 


Harry Roskolenkier 
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> 
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fs 


(N. Y. 7/29 


“At heaven’s gate” the larks: have 
Read to date the wth reversion, “‘re’’ Marx, 


Of the mind’s image a hangar, 
A red crane—on the nearby wharves. 


In the spring-blue day—not working 
But not out of languor. 


January the 29th, the 29th birthday 
Falling on a Sunday. 


As planned there should be today 
29 songs written over two years 


And with, but without expected, pay. 


I have written down twenty-three, 
Leaving 5 and another page blank, 


To record a January without snow 
For the delectation of the file and rank 
Louis Zukofsky 








SIGHT COMPLEMENT 


Embryo 

of sound speeding 
through my vague 
sleep-willing 
brain, 


remorselessly 
leaving on the 
mind’s film a half 
bewildering 

stain, 


| awake and gaze 

the sounds not stilling 
beyond where the playet 
sits to the window 


pane, 


and there, as numerous 

as notes, and moving as 

with sleep-bewildered minds, 
goes snow—more marvelously 
musical, now, than 

rain. 


Parker Tyler 
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TWO POEMS 


THE BUD 


I felt as though my heart 
would break in twain asunder, 
looking upon the wonder 

of imminent green art 

in woods where proudly start 
only to end again 

buds fat with mortal plunder. 


The truest loveliest pain 

is that of ecstasy; the best 

is speechlessness where such things rise: 
and but a clenching in the breast, 

and but a smarting in the eyes. 


THUNDER-CLOUD 


A thunder-cloud has many a nook 

and many a secret place, from whence 
the thunder’s hard spare eye may look, 
reverberations in its glance 


It only takes a little lure 

to make the cloud give up its gain; 
one small degree of temperature 
may make it loose its spears of rain. 
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Groff Conklin 


And its quick javelins of fire 

are sprung from port-holes in the cloud 
by a high-vaulting chapel-spire, 

or some great oak-tree, lone and proud. 


For thunder is two-headed, and 

one set of eyes casts fire below; 

the other weeps across the land 

the ordered rain, that buds may grow. 
Groff Conklin 


AFTER MORPHIA 


Pain is a ghostly peacock walking 
In the dim garden of the brain, 
His silver fan in cool waves spreading, 


His voice like wind in grain. 


Light his feet as webs of crystal, 
Carven his head like ivory, 

And sweet his breath as foam falling 
Across a phantom sea. 


Exquisite, slow, he bends and passes, 
Watching for dawn with anguished eyes, 
Vague as though he half remembered 
Scimitars in the skies. 


Florence Ripley Masttii 
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MORTALITY 


BOY AND HAWK 


These things he knew his mind would always hold: 


A yellow afternoon in early fall, 
The bitter berries on a mouldering wall 
And wheat in heavy shocks of tarnished gold; 


For suddenly resplendent from the sky, 

A hawk had wheeled and darted to the ground, 
Skimming its surface softly with no sound, 
Searching the field with sharp and hungry eye. 


So simple it had been to raise his sling 
And speed the jagged missive to its goal; 
But how incredible to know his sou! 
Embodied in the fearful reckoning. 


All the long afternoon he watched beside 
The heap of ruffled feathers, till the heart 
No longer stirred the breast, and with a start 
He knew in terror that the bird had died. 


Helplessly he stretched a shaking hand 

To touch the body, still as any stone; 

And shivering, he knew himself alone 

With wisdom that he could not understand. 
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Gilbert Maxwell 


FAREWELL 


Out of my long and utter loneliness, 

I weave a shroud of words wherein to lay 

The body of this love; a pall to bless 

The image that I offer to decay. 

Farewell, O craven and corruptive pain, 

Farewell, immortal joy I could not hold; 

No more am | your refuge from the rain, 

No more your shelter from the blighting cold. 

You sleep forever shielded from the frost, 

An enemy befriended by the snow; 

And that you lived, and that you now are lost, 

No man of all the scornful earth can know 

Save one who hears, affrighted and alone, 

This strange black music singing out of stone! 
Gilbert Maxwell 
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NOW-A-DAYS 


MARTHA AT THIRTY 


The clock strikes thirty 
So soon, so soon. 
1 thought that it was ten o'clock 
I find that it is noon. 
Hey-a-day, 
Half-way! 


I’ve dropped more stitches 
Than I’ve knit, 
Wondering what’s 
The good of it! 


I’ve cried more 

Than I’ve been glad, 
Only half-lived 

The half I’ve had. 


I’ve worried over 
Right and wrong, 

And lost the rhythm 
Of the song. 


All my haste 

Has churned bad butter, 
Tears have drowned 

Songs I might utter. 
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Idella Purnell 


All my worry 
Over living 

Has not moved Fate, 
Keeping or giving. 


Thirty years more 
Are still to go 

And have I learned? 
God help me, no! 


Though wounded birds 
Are slow to fly, 
And the burnt child 
ls oven-shy— 


The moth must go 

To the candle-flame, 
My crazy heart 

Is just the same. 


I sing too little, 
Cry too much, 
And quiver to 
The slightest touch. 


I cannot learn 

That right and wrong 
Are less important 

Than a song. 
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I cannot learn 

That wrong and right 
Are terms that shift 

Like candle-light. 


Hey-a-day 
Half-way 
The rest will follow, if it may. 


A THOUGHT FOR CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 


When all of our striving has narrowed down 
To a sparse six feet of loam, 

When the laurel’s green has turned to brown, 
When the wave subsides in foam 


What will it matter that we flamed? 
Oh, still the laurel tree 

Will be green for hearts young and untamed, 
And waves still break the sea. 


For no leaf matters, and no word, 
No single voice, no wave: 
Only that life, the mockingbird, 
Makes music on death’s grave. 
Idella Purnell 














EPHEMERA 


TIDEMARKS 


gift 


The sea, with subtle fingers, carves a 
Of slim mosaics on the patient sand, 
Until the moon relieves her troubled breast 
And gently takes the labor from her hand. 


When will she learn no beauty is eternal 

And tidemarks too are trampled on by men? 
What word will save her from the bitter gesture 
Of fleeing from her handiwork again? 


REJOINDER 


The flowers sown by summer storms 

On granite mountains scarred and slow, 
Shall hear the message that they speak 
Forever hushed from peak to peak 

By tales of snow. 


Then loose my hand and do not make 
Eternity a casual jest; 

I tell you that this love will pass 

Like showers on the hungry grass 
And that is best. 


Ira Fan Wallach 
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SLUMBER LYRICS 


HE DREAMED 


He dreamed that he was running, running, running, 
On a long stretch of green, a mile or more. 

The grasses lent their lightness to his feet. 

His soul cried out: “I am running, running, running!” 
For happiness of youth, and strength, and springtime 
Had blossomed in the winter of his bones. 

And then . . . the wheel-chair waiting by his door, 
The nurse forever knitting in his room, 

The shrunken helpless arms, the twisted knee. 


THE RADIO 
Gluck dpe ar 


Farewell, belovéd tones, my flowers of life, 

That chanted and enchanted, as I gave, 

Sung by a golden-throated queen of France 

(They say she hums your Orpheus in her sleep). 
Farewell, belovéd tones; for I must slumber 
Where sounds are not. But I have had a vision 
‘That far in future years some eerie power 

Shall pluck you out of the air and drop you down 
Into the soul of art forevermore. 
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ONLY THIS 


Now I am happy, having done with thought. 
The little street belongs to twilight now. 
Clematis beats the wall. The day is vanished 
Over the valley’s cup and the hill’s brow. 

And I know only this, between sheet and sheet: 
Slumber is sweet. 


ITALIAN PLANES AT REST ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


Eagles of Italy, from hill and arbor 

They took their perilous flight, to nestle softly 
Down one by one upon the darkening water, 

In a strange harbor, 

Spreading their jade-green pinions on the waves. 
The restless towers and spires behold their sleeping. 
O shadowy caravan, 

Sleep, and sleep well 


This your first night upon our rocking water, 


Anchored armada of the hopes of man! 


dgnes Lee 
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BALBO’S AIR ARMADA 
On Lake Michigan Fuly 16th 


Out of the air they came, 

The silver-shining things— 
Down to the bright blue water 
On strange immovable wings. 


They had flown over white peaks 
And across the sullen seas. 
Lightly they dipped to the lake, 
As if pausing on bended knees. 


Three days and nights they hovered, 
Like moonflower moths at rest 
Heralds of the new era 

Vowed to heroic quest. 


And then, one misty morning, 

They lifted and soared away. 

The world was still when they left us, 

And empty was the day. 

Harriet Monroe 








IN THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
Century of Progress 


Here is your new cathedral, 

the temple of General Motors. 

Here is the hushed look of reverence 
missing from men’s faces 


since their last god died. 


In this tall place 

men find the dignity 

of commanding a strange powe! 
perilously willing 

to turn and crush them. 


II 


Respectfully, a rag in hand, 
he polishes the slim steel flanks 
of this superb projectile. 
His face, distorted in the curved 
reflection of its hood, 
gives back the love light and the ecstasy 
of admiration that he feels. 
His stature is the greater 
as the servant of this shining thing. 
Ruth Earnshaw 
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OFFERING 


Take this, and give it back to any wind, 
Or cover it over with ashes of any fire. 
You will not reap the oblivion you desire 
You will not find the end. 


Stand lonely and dark on the edge of any spring, 
And shelter your thoughts from the besieging air, 
And see the earth upspaded, and never care 
That this quivering thing 





Of flowering earth and sky should leap to life. 
And will to forget that it was once a part 

Of an unassailable beauty—but shield your heart 
Krom the sudden knife. 


Lie deep in the summer that lingers upon the earth, 

And walk in the pulsing rain with even breath, 

And see, supposing this tracked to a stumbling death, 

A new birth. 


Pursue dull vices whipped by the minds of men. 
(Remember in dreaming a day when red leaves fell; 
Then train your treacherous heart, that it may not tell 


Again.) 


Take in your arms another, and think this done 


You will know briefly upon your mouth my kiss, 
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Mary Ray McCullar 


Forget all utterings else, but never this 
One. 


Vary Ray McCullar 


WELTER 


How little all our knowledge can avail 
Against the dusky beating of the blood! 
Lapped in its dark expanse, its ebb and flood, 
Wisdom, humanity, dispassion fail, 

Candles too flickering in a bark too frail; 

Or on spring battlefields the hopeful bud 
Beaten and trampled back into the mud, 
Never to bloom, no, never to prevail. 


Deep in our veins sea-water, thickened and red, 
Heavily pumping in darkness, keeps us unstable. 
How shall we build on the sea, we fluid, unable 
Ever to rise from the surge and the sea’s bed? 
Nay, let us count it gain that in stress and shock 
At least we apprehend that there is rock. 


Eunice Tietjens 
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WEEDS IN RAIN 


MELANCHOLIA 


The slow moon draws its thick white blood unto itself 
Deep from its delicate rim; just so does pain 
Constrict itself into the heart’s own heart 

And leave the outer edge all water-cool and thin 

All calm and sweet, but brittle 

Brittle as an old leaf’s stem, or twigs in winter 
Lightly gloved in glass. 


How strange for one whose touch has melted stars 
To stand and listen to the small chaste sounds 
Of snapping branches underneath the moon! 
And weep for them, for all snapped things 

For lost and torn blue stars, for little thoughts 
That hide and curl their wings and cannot fly, 
For balls of sour rain that slide down drains 
And plunk their little souls out on the mud; 
For all things done and over—and those not, 
For all things dead, and those not born to die 
And know the exquisite thin pain of death: 

For all of these, beneath the moon, how strangs 
To stand and weep, without a single tear! 


The moon, a scallop of cold siiver once, 
Draws to its milky heart its milky woe 
And leaves its edge to crumble as it may. . . . Just so 
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The skin and bones will crackle, break, and fall 
And leave a star-shot core so tight and bare, 

So stiff with dreams undreamed and pain unshed, 
That it shall never turn to stolid ash, 

And so remain forever—small and stark 

And gleaming in the still moon-scented dark. 


RAIN 


Said Constance, with the rain deep in her hair, 
“This is spring cider, and the wind and I 

Are drunk and crazy—O my dear”’—her voice 
Was full of rain and laughter, and her eyes 
Were green and wild—‘‘my dear, 

I have known other kinds of rain: 

Rain bouncing madly off my knees and toes 
Into a lake to break its top like glass; 

And then one day rain thin and cool and gold 
With the sun out; and rain 

Upon a certain sultry night like steam 

That silvered all the grass and choked my throat. 
But this” —her iashes, spangled, black and wet, 
Shot up and made her eyes like mad green stars 


Beatrice Goldsmith 


“But this, I tell you—” and her hands were cupped 


Like small pale blossoms, petals spilling cold 
White wine, “it was for this 
The wind and I were waiting—we and spring.” 
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ETERNITY 


I sit here free at last. 

The sun hangs smooth and still, 

And fish pull by with faintly-moving fins 
Beneath the dangling of my feet. 


No days to count. 

No outlived shells of years a-clanging after 

The running of my heels- 

No shapeless sponge of Time 

To suck the living hours into its parched and greedy throat. 
Free. 


Oh I could slip into the water now 
In utter peace—and glide 

Among the fish 

And blow green bubbles up. . 


WRAITH 


Why have | called you here 
Where the restless-throated thunder groans? 


Why have I called you, 
Mist-cheeked thing,from where the loam 
Lay on your lips? 


The trees rub leafy palms and shake 
Out sparks of rain. O sweet 
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Wan eyes that stare 
Uncomprehending at the rain-split air, 
Why have I called you here? 


Lone, alone, 

| heard the thunder come, 
Cracking huge knuckles 

On a wooden drum; 

And in the hammering loneliness- 
The sudden breaking sound 

I called for you, 

Whose roots lay underground. 


Swift you came—your eyes 

Silver with sleep, your hair 

Silver smoke in the wind, your lips 

Folded in silence—oh, blind 

Perplexed silence! After clouds 

Have curled and coiled away it must be | 

To bid you go again where rooted stones 
Speak things you understand, 

And dropping dew makes rain upon your roof. 


Beatrice Goldsmith 


Beatrice Goldsmith 
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COMMENT 
IN THE ABORIGINAL MODE 


HE August issue of that admirable magazine, Theatr: 

Arts Monthly, is devoted almost wholly to The Dramati. 
Arts of the American Indian, \eading off with Hartley 
Alexander’s interpretive poem, The Singing Girl of Copan: 
A Ballet in the Maya Mode. The title, indeed the poem 
itself, was doubtless suggested by that superb bust in the 
British Museum, one cf the grandest examples of early 
Mayan sculpture now extant; and one is almost tempted 
to give Mr. Alexander’s brief tragedy the highest praise 
possible by saying that it well-nigh rises to the quality of 
that heroic work. The poem cries out for a composer, an 
orchestra, an aboriginal Pavlova, and a group of choral 
dancers, to complete its beauty and assert its dramatic 
unity; but the difficulties may be insuperable, for both 
music and dancers should be, if not Mayan, at least 
pueblo Indian, and one cannot imagine Hopi, Zuni o1 
Navajo shifting from their traditional ritual enough to 
lend themselves to the interpretation of the white man’s 
poem. 

Mr. Alexander explains in a note: 


This ballet is “in the nature of an experiment to re-create a pre-Co- 
lumbian form.” I have written it with the Redinal Achi—a Kiché 
dramatic ballet—in mind as a sort of model. But I have introduced a 
descriptive mode in the chants of the dancers, which is of course due t 
the need for description and would not be found in the native forms 


Whether the Chant of the Dancers, which opens the 
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poem, is “in the native form” or not, it strongly suggests 
the movement of the pueblo dances and their repetitive 
accompaniments of percussion instruments, flutes and 
voices. It begins: 
Drums are drumming, drums are drumming, drums are drumming .. , 

tunkul of two tongues, twain in tone and interval, 

Thunder Serpent droning, vibrant and unremitting . . . 

. drums are drumming .. . 


Shells are clashing, bells are crashing, cymbals, timbrels . . . 
shells at ankles, shells at garters, shells at armlets, shells at 
shoulders .. . 
. slashing, crashing, cymbals, timbrels . . . 

The other two stanzas are of “brown limbs lifting” and 
of “flutes trilling, whistles shrilling . . . deep-tone chant- 
ing’’—returning finally to the drums, the opening strain. 

Then the chief singer listens to the “thin keen tone of a 
lone maiden wailing for the god that is to die,” and the 
singing girl chants to Kukulkan, the “Splendor Above,” 
her beautiful ecstatic lament for her lover whose heart is 
to be bloodily offered on the sacrificial stone. The motive 
is that religious faith unto death which has inspired so 
many sacrifices throughout the world’s history; the girl, 
feeling a mystical marriage with the doomed youth, re- 
joices in the murderous ritual which transports him to the 
god, and sings out her joyous hope of eternal union with 
him when soon she will be thrown into “the stillness of 
the Black Well.” 

We may quote the finale of the poem, the girl’s chant of 
farewell after she has beheld from far-off her lover ascend- 
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ing the sacred stair to the Dragon of Stone, where “the 
obsidian knife awaits him”’— 
From afar I behold him, while my body is the body of a dance, while 
my voice is a god’s tongue singing. 
When it is over, to the beating of drums and the crashing 
of bells and trumpets, her “thin keen tone” rises “higher 
than the world is” in its ecstasy of sacrifice: 


O Lover of the Emerald Princess, 

Mine ears also are soundless in the blast of the Great Wind! 
Mine eyes also are blinded before the Face of the Sky! 

My heart also is emptied unto the god! 


In the stillness of the Black Well I shall abide thy shining, 

In the tarn-black pool the chill of my heart shall answer thy 
burning heart, 

In the deep cenote I shall embrace thee, O heart of the sky! 

It is difficult, by quoting brief extracts, to show how 
powerfully the poet makes us realize the ecstatic motives 
involved in a ritual of human sacrifice, a ritual which 
merely carried to a homicidal extreme the deep impulse of 
cruelty which has invoked divine justification for torture 
and murder since the beginning of time. Most of the great 
tragedies, from Cdipus to Hamlet, have been founded on 
men’s superstitious illusions concerning “the divinity that 
shapes our ends,” on men’s efforts to create a god in their 
own image; and Mr. Alexander’s dramatic ballet of barely 
seventy lines is a modern essay in the same direction, in 
my opinion a very beautiful one. 

The poem reminds me of my own experiences with 
aboriginal rituals, which began nearly thirty years ago at 
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the Hopi Snake Dance, and continued more recently at 
various tribal dances in the pueblos around Santa Fe. 
In all these ceremonies the song-poem, the musical accom- 
paniment and the dance are all one work of tribal art, as 
they were in the great age of the Greeks. Watching the 
Snake Dance, high up over the desert in the “sky village” 
of Waipi (long before automobiles made this excursion a 
tourist stunt), I could not precisely translate the words 
sung in the Hopi language, but I could feel the beauty of 
their rhythm and the ritualistic motive that inspired them. 
It was not difficult to understand and admire the profound 
esthetic and spiritual sincerities that underlay the ancient 
tradition which still ruled this annual elaborately drama- 
tized prayer for rain. 

There was one episode which I shall always remember 
as especially beautiful. On the lofty narrow plaza the 
painted, feathered and costumed snake priests and ante- 
lope priests were drawn up opposite each other in two long 
lines of contrasting color about four feet apart; and for 
five or ten minutes their quiet monotonous chanting, to 
the rhythm of soft drums, cymbals and knee-shells, accom- 
panied a slow swaying of bodies and lifting of limbs. The 
dance-movements, the play of flesh and costume colors, 
the soft singing and rhythmic murmur of drums—all 
lifted six hundred feet above the far golden stretches of the 
desert, against the brilliantly lowering sun—made a singu- 
larly complete masterpiece of primitive art, in which many 
arts combined in perfect and inseparable union. 
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The later episodes of the Snake Dance were more violent 
but not less harmonious: the troop of whorled-hair girls 
spreading a circle of meal, the lifting of snakes from the 
bag below us and their seizure by the snake priests, the 
fierce dance around the plaza of serpent-armed men to 
the sound of wild chanting and furious loud drums, the 
swift rush downward and out to the four corners of the 
earth to give the snakes back to the desert—all this com- 
pleted triumphantly the nature-drama, the plea of primi- 
tive man to the reluctant gods of sun and rain, of earth 
and sky, for the satisfaction of his needs. 

I have seen other tribal dance-rituals in New Mexico 
pueblos and in a fiesta at Santa Fe where seven tribes sent 
representative groups of costumed dancers and musicians. 
Marvellously skilful were the eagle-masks, buffalo-masks, 
etc., worn in these ceremonials—a mere detail but a 
special art in itself, with centuries of tradition behind it. 
But the Hopi Snake Dance, the most dramatic of the 
dances, may stand as typical of these ancient rituals, 
which have punctuated and illustrated the calendar year 
for our south-western desert tribes from time immemo- 
rial, and which—alas—may not survive much longer the 
white man’s infliction of “civilization.” They embody 
and dramatize the tribal Indian’s poetry and philosophy 
of life, they give his imagination, his instinct of beauty, 
esthetic and psychologic satisfaction, and one cannot 
predict what he will do without them. 

It is fortunate that the pictorial aspect of these cere- 
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monies is being preserved for the future, not only in 
photographs of amateurs and experts and in pastels and 
paintings of our western artists, but also in water-colors 
by young pueblo Indians who have recently added this 
white-man’s medium to their own. It is strange that when 
our painters in New Mexico gave paper and brushes and 
tubes of color to boys like Awa Tsireh and Quah Ah, these 
neophytes in an art new to them did not imitate the white 
man’s style but proceeded to draw and color in the tradi- 
tion of their perishable sand-paintings which can live but a 
day. Miss Olive Rush, herself an exquisite painter of 
western mountains and deer and horses, has recently in- 
stalled, in the Mayan Temple at the World’s Fair, an 
exhibition of these pueblo artists’ work, which should be a 
place of pilgrimage for our painters and connoisseurs. 

The Theatre Arts Monthly, in its Indian issue, presents 
with rare appreciation many aspects of the tribal dramatic 
arts. Mary Austin, who has done more, probably, than 
anyone else to encourage and preserve the aboriginal arts, 
is concerned this time, in her study of the Fo/k Plays of 
the Southwest, with the curious Spanish Roman Catholic 
admixture of Christian motives with tribal ritual. She 
finds that this Spanish influence “has not affected the 
original Indian dance-drama at all, such as . . . the Rain 
and Corn ceremonials, the Snake Dance, the Navajo Fire 
Dances,” but has been a comedy influence, presenting 
“amusing interludes” and farces, as well as more complete 
plays of medieval origin. 
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Henry Purmort Eames studies American Indian Music, 
much of which, with the poetry it accompanies, is now 
being preserved, fortunately, in phonograph records. He 
values it as 


one of the fundamental founts from which the American composer can 
draw inspiration and ideas. It stands like geometric figures, like nature 
patterns, ready for the organizing and idealizing mind of the modern 
creator in rhythm and tone, recording in a simple but nevertheless 
moving manner every major emotional experience—subjective or ob- 
jective—enjoyed or suffered by a noble race. 

Another article in this Indian number is Hartley Alex- 
ander’s description of a corn dance, enriched by a heroic 
old story of a woman, Lucky-in-the-house, who saved her 
tribe from its enemies. Helen Blish describes The Drama 
of the Sioux Sun Dance. And Clyde Kluckhohn, analyzing 
The Great Chants of the Navajo, points out their resem- 
blance to some of the old Greek ceremonies. 


The Night Chant and the Mountain Chant are five- and nine-day 
dramas founded upon elaborate myths, . . . replete with rite of peni- 
tence and purification, with song and prayer and masque. . . . In the 
Night Chant alone there are more than four hundred songs. . . . 


And the masque of the ninth night is said to be “the most 
poetic description of the genius of the thundercloud and 
rain in Indian literature.” 

The more this aboriginal poetry is studied, the more 
evident it becomes that here is a rich storehouse of beauty 
from which our poets and other artists may draw treasures 
of inspiration. In these days, when primitive art is the 
first concern and the last refuge of sophistication, creative 
minds may turn their gaze westward to find a fresh sin- 
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cerity and forthrightness—like the song-priest of the Nava- 
jos who faces the dawn and chants: 

The curtain of daybreak is hanging, 

The Daylight Boy— 

From the land of day it is hanging. 
Or, 


The'Bearer of the Sun 
Arises with me, 
Journeys with me, 
Goes down with me, 
Abides with me, 

But sees me not. 


H. M., 
REVIEWS 
TRADITION AND SINCERITY 


Proud Horns, by Carleton Drewry. Macmillan Co. 

This is a quiet and unpretentious volume that may 
fail to attract much attention to itself because of its 
diligent avoidance of the modern note. The inwardness 
of these verses may be interpreted as remoteness, their 
restraint as dullness, their traditionalism as convention- 
ality. Be that as it may, there is sensitive and intelligent 
work in this book. It is a good book of poems. 

Mr. Drewry retains the sense of wonder. He is not a 
mystic poet, but he is fond of dwelling on the strangeness 
of familiar things, the dark obscurity of the heart, the 
mysteries of the senses. One of his best poems is Inter 
/ude, wherein this quality finds its concentrated expression: 
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This is the wood wherein all women wander, 
And I must leave you here though I would take 
Willingly in your stead the bleak way yonder. 
But you are lost in a dream I cannot break. 


Lost in yourself. The darkness will grow denser 

And close on your crying and questing as you go. 

Let your heart cease asking, the mind can never answer. 
It is unwise to wonder, you have no need to know. 


After awhile you shall escape your shadow 

And wash your mind of memory in sunlit hours, 

And walk, as children walk, through a far green meadow, 
Innocently pulling the strange-bodied flowers. 

Mr. Drewry’s most successful lyrics are in simple forms, 
expanding by a slow accretion of images around a hard, 
if secret, kernel of meaning, usually a self-meaning. The 
Green Came Up, Brief Refuge, and After All belong to this 
group. A few episodic poems, such as Vigi/ and Elegy 
for a Toad, though displaying some unevenness of tone, 
contrive a fine cumulative intensity. Elegy for a Toad is 
particularly interesting because it verges so precariously 
on the bathetic without losing its dignity and solemnity. 
(Only a poet sure of himself and of his instrument would 
dare to compose a serious lament on a toad macerated 
by his lawn-mower.) 

Where Mr. Drewry fails, and fails consistently, is in 
those verses that, forsaking the particular, flirt with 
generalities. Abstract ideas, abstract words, break the 
rhythms of his sensuous speech: 


In a great surge of isolation 
Let me see 
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The marching of men out of infinity. . . . 


His flight through this tangible zone 
Was but the swift and certain chronicle 
Of an inalterable permanence. . 


Life’s hot intolerable distress 
And death’s incredible cold imminence. . . . 

The last quotation is from a poor poem, Obituary 
Notice, which is almost redeemed by a spectacular clos 
ing image: 

ate ae the mind, 
Like a doomed figure at the window 
Of a house afire, 
Leans curiously from its tottering tower 
lo watch the body die. 

At times, regrettably, Mr. Drewry, who is the present 
editor of The Lyric, exposes a negligence of the ear in a 
clash between the metric beat and the natural accent of 
speech, as when he writes in iambic tetrameter: 

Convention, watching quietly, 

Must chuckle, triumphant to see 
At times, also, he leans too heavily on the crumbling 
poetic inheritance in his frequent employment of such 
words as beauly, passion, lonely, pain, strange, dreams. 

Such minor defects, which I have not wished to stress, 
do not invalidate the considerable virtues of Carleton 
Drewry’s work—virtues that combine, in Proud Horns, 
to produce a book of superior merit. One is hopeful that 
a genuinely affirmative utterance may yet evolve out of 
these elegiac strains. Stanley F. Kunitz 
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OLD WORDS 
High Perils, by Cale Young Rice. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The show piece of this latest collection of verse by 
Cale Young Rice is a narrative of some three hundred 
lines. In addition to the work of such poets as Jeffers, 
Robinson, and Benét who have attempted verse narrative 
on a rather ambitious scale, there have appeared during 
the past ten years a number of shorter narratives, usually 
published in supplement to a volume of lyrics. These 
narratives, on the whole, are less satisfying than lyrical 
pieces by corresponding authors. Most of them exhibit 
no inherent reason for the choice of verse rather than 
prose; and such a reason, certainly to this generation for 
whom prose is the more accustomed vehicle for narrative, 
must seem obvious and necessary if the work is to justify 
itself. In execution, further, the chief differentiations 
from the prose method are an arbitrary dependence on 
symbolism for economy in handling plot, and a use of 
imagery which sometimes appears excessive and me 
chanical because the conception of the narrative has re- 
mained fundamentally that of prose. The chief fault, 
poetically speaking, is the failure to maintain a con- 
sistent tone. 

Miina, the poem by Mr. Rice, suffers in these respects. 
In structure it is a well-plotted short story, except for 
the first section which provides a certain vague symbolic 
setting for the issue of the poem, the discovery of the 
taint of Negro blood in Milna’s lover. The failure on the 
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part of Mr. Rice to devise a satisfactory style seems but 
a correlative of his failure to devise more than a worka 
day method for treating the plot itself. The versification 
is flaccid, the lines having but an arbitrary integrity. 
Mr. Rice attempts to raise the narrative from the prose 
level merely by a kind of spurious poetic diction that 
gives the effect of pure decoration, and not very success 
ful decoration at best. Milna goes into the library 
To forget herself in the myriad-booked library. 
Milna’s aunt always wears genteel black silk: 
a atl hah the silken blackness 
That sheathed her thin body in all seasons. 

The aunt, whose lover had married Milna’s mother, has 
her revenge: 

And now when, with the thirty thwarted years grating 

Against the sallow glint of her eyes, she said to Milna, 

After a still thrust of mute delaying 

That startled more than speech. . . 
These and similar bits would probably be bad in any 
case, but their special badness derives from the almost 
comic contrast with the ordinary circumstantiality of 
narrative, of which the author, since he is writing in 
verse, feels it his duty to be ashamed. 

A failure to come to grips with the theme, something 
similar to the overlaying of the prose narrative with 
poetical mannerism in Milna, accounts for the rhetorical 
didacticism in some of the shorter poems. In Night Voy- 
age, In the Great Flux, Parthenon Night, Old Words, and 
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Primitive Things, Mr. Rice’s method is to give an image 
or a catalogue of images, on which he then bestows a 
quasi-symbolism by drawing some abstract conclusion. 
It is one of the simplest and most naive means of con- 
struction. This has been, on occasion, successfully em- 
ployed; but it may indicate that the poet has merely 
taken a short-cut in putting the poem together, that he 
has not really assimilated the idea, that he has not given 
it the final attention that would dictate its form. Such 
a defect in loving care, likewise, makes Mr. Rice appear 
content with awkward inversions: 


It will be so till the white flesh 
Of you shall ashen. 


With sentimental clichés: 
Beauty has never swept him with a thrill. 
Or with a line like this, which, I suppose, is only an 
ineptitude: 
The mellow sun is warm but breathes a lack 
Of purpose. 

Several items in the collection are more gratifying than 
those already mentioned. Dilemma, Words for a Con- 
demned Prisoner, and Cypress Tree, all of which seem to 
mark the influence of Yeats, are neatly done, as is To Sv. 
Fohn Adcock. A Tenant Farmer Talks, a dramatic mono- 
logue, is carefully sustained and shows Mr. Rice at his 
best in handling the narrative element. But taken all in 
all, High Perils will probably add little to or subtract 
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little from the modest but respectable popular reputation 
Mr. Rice has commanded during his long career in writ- 
ing verse. The collection merely proves again his char- 
acteristic virtues and characteristic defects. 

Robert Penn Warren 


ONCE MORE 


Emily Dickinson Face to Face, by her niece Martha 

Dickinson Bianchi. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The poet’s Very Niece uses 175 pages to tell, in a style 
of spurious intimacy, what has been thrice told. All 
value in these pages is concentrated into a half-dozen 
footnotes that refute a few minor assertions of the extra- 
family scholars that Mrs. Bianchi is too Massachusetts 
toname. But there are almost a hundred pages of letters, 
notes and poems (to Sister-in-law Sue, Brother Austin, 
Daniel Chester French, and others) that, revealing noth 
ing new, are nevertheless gold, not pyrites. There is the 
familiar ““many an anguish,” the loneliness, and, though 
less often than usual, the darted phrase. And several of 
the poems are characteristically good. As formerly, how- 
ever, Mrs. Bianchi’s editing seems untrustworthy. 

Is the cold reception accorded this book due to the 
public’s satiation with Dickinsoniana, or does the rhythm 
of the hunger-clank render Emily Dickinson’s cloistered 


intensity alien? Morris U. Schappes 
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The past two years have witnessed in England a revival of activity 
in both creative and critical fields that begins to threaten the proportions 
of another twentieth-century Renaissance. This revival doubtless profits 
by contrast with the aimless optimism and cheery ineptitude into which 
recent English letters have been guided by the post-war Georgian 
patriarchs. Yet it should be remembered that England, in the days of 
Imagism, The Egoist, Blast, and The New Age, was a battle-ground for 
many of the ideas and projects that lie at the center of the creative 
problem in modern Anglo-Saxon culture, even though the Georgian 
dynasty succeeded in running them out of the country once The London 
Mercury and Squire-Bennett-Sitwell gangdom gained the ascendant. 
The spirit of pre-War insurgence has never deserted the British Isles 
completely. In Wyndham Lewis, The Criterion, and notably in the 
excellent but short-lived Calendar of Modern Letters, it weathered both 
the deepening glooms of Evening Standard and Book Society vulgariza- 
tion, and the withdrawal of its early defenders to Parisian Exile and 
Riviera retreat. If this spirit at times diminished to almost indistin- 
guishable anonymity, or to the kind of pessimistic funk which the quick 
failure of the Calendar must have induced, it did not disappear. Its 
reappearance lately in new volumes of verse and criticism, as well as in 
a series of new periodicals, shows the isolated tenacity of a small group 
of vigorous minds who are determined that The Criterion and Prof. 
Richards will not stand alone against the conspiracies of Fleet Street, 
Bloomsbury, and Georgian Poetry, 1912-30. Readers of Poetry have 
been aware of this resistance through various English contributions, 
notably to our recent English Number (February 1932), and in dis 
cussions of verse by Stephen Spender, Day Lewis, Michael Roberts, 
J. G. Macleod, Basil Bunting, W. H. Auden, etc. They will be further 
interested in following developments not without significance to the 
American situation in a series of English magazines in which the mo- 
ment’s revival is being signalized—Experiment, Scrutiny, and Contem- 
poraries and Makers (three Cambridge ventures, the first already de 
funct); New Verse and Seed for creative work; The Twentieth Century, 
The New Oxford Outlook, and Cambridge Left for work of more general 


social scope. We wish to ascribe no community of character to thess 
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journals other than their opposition to a common enemy, and their 
intention to win an English hearing for problems of immediate impor- 
tance to the world at large—through the medium of sincere writing, and 
by stylistic methods commensurate with the experiences those problems 
have shaped. 


Scrutiny, among the new journals, exhibits the most orderly approach 
to its responsibilities and the best array of critical talent. It inherits 
not only the tone but some of the contributors of the Calendar. Begun 
in May 1932, it has now issued five numbers, and is sponsored by a group 
which has inherited the fervor, if not the authentic and often mesmeriz- 
ing touch, of Prof. Richards. In other words, it misses both his admirable 
science and his fundamental detachment from creative issues. Nor does 
its writing escape the “corrugation” which is now (although not in the 
day of Dryden, Hume, Coleridge, and Arnold) considered excusable in 
grappling with the complexities of critical judgment and reform. The 
value of its aims and ways is not to be disputed however, especially to 
the English scene, where spectres survive which have to some extent 
been laid during recent years in America. The desperation of its editors 
and critics may be judged by the fact that in order to exorcize Arnold 
Bennett, Hugh Walpole, and J. C. Squire from the public mind they 
find it necessary to purge English literary history of Charles Dickens, 
Robert Browning, and George Meredith. Nor is the attempt to res- 
cue English taste very clearly aided by a kind of primitivist pro- 
gram, which looks back with grim nostalgia to the days of the small 
reading public and unsullied village life of the eighteenth century, when 
Dr. Johnson could invoke “the common reader” with impunity. There 
is also a desperate hope displayed in honoring the poetic work of Mr. 
Ronald Bottrall, whose talent is of an order (Eliot crossed by James 
Oppenheim or Maxwell Bodenheim) that recurs monthly in the United 
States. These are reservations quite apart from our great respect for 
Scrutiny and its editors, and must not be pushed to the sort of “ordeal 
by vulgarity” which its editors have already suffered at the hands of 
Rebecca West. The magazine has not only chosen admirable models 
for its work in Eliot, Richards, and the Ca/endar; but in William Empson, 
L. C. Knights, F. R. Leavis, Denys Thompson, James Smith, Douglas 
Garman, and other critics it has found men to do distinguished work. 

That work consists basically in training the average sensibility toward 
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a greater appreciation of its capacities for sound culture, and in promot- 
ing the integrity, in both writer and reader, whereby such capacities may 
be realized. Wordsworth’s plea for such sensibility in his prefaces of a 
century and a quarter ago might be taken as a program for this reform; 
but it is a reform immeasurably complicated by the gigantic proportions 
of the modern reading public and by the wholesale methods employed 
(both in education and in journalism) for its intellectual corruption. 
This problem was first stated in Richards’ Practical Criticism (1929), and 
has been restated in Leavis’ Minority pamphlet, Mass Civilization and 
Minority Culture (1930), in Mrs. Leavis’ book on fiction, in a reprint of 
Norman Angell’s The Press and the Organization of Society (of 1922), and 
in other pamphlets, one of which—Leavis’ How to Teach Reading: A 
Primer for Ezra Pound—reminds us that the fundamental (if inapplic- 
able) perception of the entire problem in recent years lies in Pound's 
How to Read. Scrutiny aims chiefly at reform of common education, of 
critical training in colleges and universities, of the industrialization of 
culture through Book Clubs and newspaper reviews; and by encouraging 
critical standards through intelligent appreciation. Thus there are 
“scrutinies” of teachers’ training colleges (another of “examinations” is 
promised), of the state of criticism, of motion pictures, and of advertising. 
Excellent critical essays have appeared on Surréalisme and The French 
Novel of Today (by Henri Fluchére), on John Webster (W. A. Webster), 
Croce (James Smith), Bentham (Michael Oakeshott), literary militarism 
(H. L. Elvin), The Chinese Renaissance (Richards), on History and the 
Marxian Method (H. Butterfield), The Political Background (G. Lowes 
Dickinson), Marvel/ (Empson), and similar topics; and there have been 
many penetrating and successfully irritating reviews of English and 
American books. The reviewers count among themselves further men 
of mark, of whom we would mention W. H. Auden, Miss M. C. Brad- 
brook, Douglas Garman, Geoffrey Grigson, and D. W. Harding. Orig- 
inal verse has been printed, but in small and severely selected quantity, 
by Bottrall and C. H. Peacock. In other words, Scrutiny is a quarterly 
for every serious student of contemporary culture and literary standards; 
“one may quarrel with it, but that is its value”; it is publishing some 
of the most stimulating opinion now to be found. 

Experiment, which flourished briefly at Cambridge some years ago in 
the hands of J. Bronowski and William Empson, fulfilled the promise of 
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its title by printing prose and poetic work of severe novelty and inde- 
pendence. It signalized its suspension by publishing in Mr. Jolas’ 
Transition, in 1930, a valedictory Manifesto on creative liberty and lin- 
guistic problems by fourteen of its contributors. Contemporaries and 
Makers is another student magazine from Cambridge of marked unaca- 
demic leanings, and has issued two numbers during the past year. It is 
edited by John Kaestlin, who opened the first issue with a refreshing 
essay called The Tyranny of Self: Michel de Montaigne; and by four asso- 
ciates, one of whom, John Drummond, has printed an uncritical but not 
misleading review of the XXX Cantos. The fiction in this journal is 
slight and naturalistic, but the verse exhibits on occasion some very 
dignified intuitions, notably in the work of G. J. Greene, Robert Hamer, 
and Stanley Richardson. The young editors wish to foster work “‘not 
so much critical as creative,” and enter upon their mission so honestly 
that is as impossible to burden them with solemn demands as it is to 
refuse them admiration. 


New Verse and Seed make a bolder show of flinging their defiance into 
the teeth of the English public, the first through hair-raising challenges 
on the part of the editor, Geoffrey Grigson, in his opening editorial; the 
second by means of staggering typography and no less staggering ideas. 
New Verse appears as a small by-monthly pamphlet selling at sixpence; 
at the outset Mr. Grigson eschewed the privileges of manifesto-writing. 
He simply sees that “poets in this country and during this period of the 
victory of the masses, aristocratic and bourgeois as much as proletarian, 
which have captured the instruments of access to the public and use 
them to convey their own once timid and silent vulgarity, vulgarizing 
all the arts, are allowed no longer periodical means of communicating 
their poems.’” Such means he wishes to provide, and poets must ac- 
knowledge an embattled defender. Three numbers have been received, 
the verse ranging from the encaustic brilliance of Empson, Macleod, 
Auden, and Martin Boldero to products considerably ambiguous in their 
search for a cause. None of these men is to be despised; their efforts are 
poles apart from the banal and beery nature-worship of the usual maga- 
zine. Moreover, they have a standard set for them by the discriminating 
appreciation of the two or three critics who manage to fit into each issue: 
Richards, Read, Spender, Tate, and the editor. New Verse is decidedly 
the liveliest verse journal in England since the remote days of the Chap- 
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book, and we recommend it strongly to American readers. Seed leaves 
less room for positive reaction. It is part of the back-wash of Transition, 
although it opens with H. D.’s poem, Magician, and includes the com- 
paratively conservative work of Mary Butts and A. S. J. Tessimond, for 
neither of whom the problem of style appears very tractable. The 
editor Oswald Blakeston, Robert Herring, and Sidney Hunt indicate 
Seed’s drift most clearly, Hunt in a characteristic contortion called an 
“optopoem,” in which vertical and collapsing typography is reduced to 
a symmetry al! too easily imitated. There are also many capital letters 
and uncapitalized lines in this journal, but these usages threaten the 
prosperity of the magazine less by boldness than by banality. 

The Twentieth Century is a prolific monthly that prints topics of lit- 
erary, political, and social interest by writers of several nations. Dreiser, 
Barbusse, Rolland, Massingham, and Gorky, have been featured, to- 
gether with younger men like Reavey, Francis Stuart, Auden, Spender, 
Geoffrey West, and Rebert Briffault. It is a notable forum of general 
discussion which deserves wide circulation. The New Oxford Outlook is 
a rehabilitation of an earlier journal, and dedicates its first issues to 
defining the principles and methods by which it will attack the modern 
economic and cultural situation. Thus far its achievement is not very 
positive, but coming numbers should prove interesting. Cambridge Left 
is Cambridge’s contribution to economic and political discussion, and 
perhaps the best organized and most perceptive organ of the group. 
Mr. Pound comments on it on page 353 of the present issue of Poetry. 
Mention must also be made of the continued activity of Orage’s New 
English Weekly, whose critical department shows considerable reinforce- 
ment during the past year. Dignified creative work is still discouraged 
by requiring poets to appear under such departmental headings as Pas- 
tiche; apart from several editorial defects of this kind, it is not hard to 
see why, during its brief existence, this journal has quickly displaced the 
older guard of British weeklies, which have in recent years merged and 
compromised themselves into anonymity. 

The noteworthy American periodical innovation of the year is The 
American Review, which now supplants The Bookman under Seward 
Collins’ editorship. The Review's policies were anticipated by the Book 
man’s espousal of the new Humanism, and thus it appears as the organ 
not only of that Humanism’s latest phase, but of such allied causes as 
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political fascism, the agrarian revival, the English “ Distributists,” and 
neo-scholasticism. In his opening editorial, Mr. Collins enlisted these 
four groups; in his second, he wrote with customary trenchancy on The 
Revival of Monarchy and the necessity of reforming the capitalist state. 
It is imperative that the ideals for which the Review stands should have 
a worthy critical forum in order to escape the distortion to which popular 
journalism and superstition submit them, and Mr. Collins is to be con- 
gratulated on having provided it. Thus far the contributions have lacked 
remarkable brilliance. The best have been Allen Tate’s ironical pro 
posals on Unemployment, Frank Owsley’s survey of the Scottsboro case, 
Douglas Jerrold on Englana’s Political Crisis, and J. C. Ransom’s on 
Lycidas. Belloc’s Restoration of Property offered little evidence of eco- 
nomic perception; More’s Marcel Proust followed a customary vein with 
skill, achieving in spite of itself one or two excellent observations; J. B. 
Allin’s eulogy of Oscar Firkins reduced its subject (an American critic of 
sober but by no means remarkable gifts) to triviality through excess of 
panegyric; there are monthly reviews which turn out to be the weakest 
feature of the magazine. There is some cause to deplore the passing of 
The Bookman: there were signs in recent years that it was overcoming the 
drawbooks of an organ that follows the book-trade through all its per- 
sonal and inconsequential complexities, by printing articles and reviews 
of positive value. The American Review turns a wholly serious mind to 
its formidable problems, and becomes an organ for several of the more 
responsible intellectual groups in America. 

An older periodical in which the galvanic jerks of a new hope have 
been lately observed is none less than The Atlantic Monthly. In May its 
readers gazed in a pardonably wild surmise upon a miracle. Stirrings of 
the bones were recorded in Cambridge and Concord graveyards; and 
what amazement swept across Matthew and Waldo and the army of 
unalterable law upon the glazen shelves, it would be perilous to con- 
jecture, Gertrude Stein headed the roster of contributors with the first 
installment of her autobiography! This was written through an imag- 
inary confidante, Alice B. Toklas, in a manner presumably derived from 
Robinson Crusoe. “In King’s English” was the quaking reassurance of 
“The Contributors’ Column.” This consolation was hardly required by 
those who soon found that everything Miss Toklas-Stein had to say 
was not only eminently readable but quite astonishingly endearing. 
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The chronicle moved from California childhood to schooldays at Rad- 
cliffe under William James and at the Hopkins Medical School, to Italy 
and Paris in pre-War days when the friendship of Picasso and Matisse 
was a social risk, and thus down through twenty-five years of exile, 
revolution, Latin Quarter adventures, books, cafés, combat, Ernest 
Hemingway, and memories. Miss Stein had one of the best stories of 
the century to tell, and no dubiety as to its personal values need preclude 
delight at the charm and candor with which she has told it. The Atlantic 
has felt repercussions of this novelty in other pages; we are left to guess at 
the editorial heroism responsible. May we next expect Ezra Pound on How 
to Read Longfellow? Meanwhile Virginia Woolf’s Flush: 4 Biography 
rehearses the Barrett-Browning romance through the eyes of Elizabeth’s 
lapdog, and in the less fortunate manner of its author, the tale being a 
companion-piece to Orlando. As period bravura, there is wit here, how- 
ever. D. H. Lawrence appears in August with a posthumous essay, 
Christs of the Tyrol; and these three authors refresh by proximity several 
adjacent pages which aid in entering the ancient Boston monthly among 
tems worth watching, and in reviving confidence in the age of wonders. 

Transition has distributed its twenty-second number from The Hague; 
the mantic, word-evolutionary, non-mechanical Cause of the Dream and 
the Vertigral Age moves on, amid magnificent fanfares and proclama- 
tions. Kurt Schwitters contributes a poem called Ab/oesung, a fantasia 
on the words grimm, glimm, gnimm, bimbimm, bumm, bamm, tilla, loola, 
luula, and bemm. “Night is the bridge from the I to the You,” sings Mr. 
Jolas in his lyric, Night is 3. There is a group of “manticisms.” James 
Joyce continues the Work in Progress, the most readable section of this 
issue. The “Laboratory of the Mystic Logos’’ seethes with activity. 
There is also much reminiscence in this number of Transition, a complete 
index of past contents reminding us that few important or original talents 
of the past six years have failed to appear in its pages. 

The New Act (of New York) has published its second number. The 
Westminster Review (of Texas) promises an Objectivists’ issue. The 
Windsor Quarterly (of Vermont), after a remarkable start, seems to have 
lapsed into silence. Trend, a quarterly of the arts (chiefly music and 
dancing) from Brooklyn, provides pleasant diversion in those depart- 
ments, but extreme indifference to literary values. The rival Contempos 
(of North Carolina) continue to furnish a lively running commentary on 
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the day’s literary vagaries, as well as much trivial vaudeville. The Sym- 
posium and The Hound and Horn continue their quarterly appearances 
and good work. The Dublin Magazine and The Criterion remain the 
patriarchs of their two national fields. We shall comment on recent 
contents of these journals in coming months. M. D. Z. 


CAMBRIDGE LEFT 


I can readily believe our editor when she writes of the boredom induced 
by the perusal of multitudinous MSS. dealing meticulously with authors’ 
innards in the tone of the Freudo-romantic epoch, though, as usual, | 
return to an argument that has been conducted between us, more or 
less (often less) amicably since the foundation of this magazine. I do 
not believe that authors will attain interest merely by seeing the 
“LARGER” subject. 80% of the worst poetry in the world has been 
written about the largest possible subjects; infinity, God and eternity. 

The best poem on all of these subjects is the Paradiso, which contains 
more precise and specific statements and more concrete exact presenta- 
tions than all the rest put together. This kind of exactness will equally 
benefit writers in a milieu “aware of the problems” as Cambridge Left 
declares its contributors to be. 

The freshness of this new review is possibly of itself sufficient demon- 
stration that the good poetry of the next twenty years will be written 
by poets who have this awareness, For what thirty years of observation 
are worth, I am ready to back this opinion. 

I do not ir. the least regret having ignored social problems during the 
first ten years of my writing. I believe my instinct in the matter was 
perfectly right. The theories and social excitements of 1900 to 1910 had 
nothing te do with the world I have known and lived in, either in America 
or in Europe. Nobody in 1905 knew the answer to the general discom- 
fort. What Marx thought in 1850 became effective in Russia precisely 
because Russia was the most backward nation, and the last place Marx 
had expected Marxism to break out. A great historian, he has effected 
a great revolution in the writing of history, but he did not affect his own 
time very greatly. And only one or two elements in his theories reach 
into tomorrow. 

On the very base of his own material determinism, Marx, alive in the 
1930's, would be the first to recognize that an enormous change in the 
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material basis of life demands an equal change in the intellectual recog 
nition. Labor was probably the true basis of value in 1840, but the 
cultural heritage, that is labor plus the whole mass of mechanic inven- 
tions, is the basis of value in 1930 (change from the machine age to the 
power age). 

I am not dragging social discussion into this periodical. I am consid- 
ering a writer's problem, as concretely thrust under my eye by walking 
example. I am not tackling social theory but stating personal experience 
when I say that thirty years ago no one knew enough about economics 
to teach the young anything worth knowing, or at any rate anything 
that went deep enough to enter contemporary good letters. 

As concretely as I have seen the arrival of the cinema and the talkies 
and of radio and television, I state that economic knowledge has made a 
similar progress and that the question of money is no more beyond human 
comprehension and control than are the short and long waves now bossed 
by Signor Marconi. And I assert that a nation that will govern its own 
money, and in which a reasonable number of men will study this subject, 
a subject no more complicated than the radio, will see the vast majority 
of what used to be “social problems” become as obsolete as the necessity 
of filling kerosene lamps one by one with a funnel. By “reasonable 
number of people” I mean a number about equal to that of radio oper- 
ators and cinema technicians. With equal emphasis I suggest that the 
young left save their own time by reading Maj. C, H. Douglas. 

In so far as Cambridge Left is the most promising young magazine that 
has reached me from England (since I should think 1909 or 1914) or 
from anywhere for some time, I am disposed to repeat another warning: 
America had a chance to take over the leadership in publication of writ- 
ings in our common tongue, and to lose her colonial-mindedness, and | 
am inclined to believe that she is about to surrender it. 

At any rate Cambridge Left declares that it will attempt solution “by 
trial and error,” thereby setting an excellent example to other “Lefts.” 
This is the “natural demonstratio” of Cavalcanti (the first great sur- 
realist, ignored by his irritated French after-comers) and the “right 
reason” of Scotus Eriugina. 

My opinion of a considerable number of left groups of writers, sinking 
week by week in one place or another, is that they fail by sheer craven 
intellectual laziness: they will not study the root cause of the phenomena 
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they protest against (any more than will the reactionary die-hards, sub- 
sidized professors, tame magazine writers, Kreuger-boosters, etc.). 

I repeat that the freshness of the writing in Cambridge Left ought to 
convince most readers of the soundness of their position as authors, their 
accession to the old demand for a reintegration of art and life. Their 
platform is worth quoting in toto: 

“The motives for writing, of those who are writing for this paper, 
have changed, along with their motives for doing anything. It is not 
so much an intellectual choice, as the forcible intrusion of social issues. 
Those who are left in their politics have to face certain problems as 
writers of prose and verse. Most of the present contributors are aware 
of the problems, but to formulate them successfully would be to have 
solved them. So it is most profitable to try and solve them by trial and 
error. That is what is attempted in this paper.” 

As a member of their fathers’ generation my only emendation or 
suggestion is that they would save their own time by making sure that 
they are not trying to invent something which is already invented and 
that they should start, at least in their own discussions one with another, 
to try out and test the inventions already made. Thus did Edison and 
Henry Ford in our own time in the lower field. Ezra Pound 

(Among contributers to first issue Cambridge Left: O.Spate, D. Balme, 
J. Gaudin, C. Madge, W. H. Auden, J. Bernal, J. Drummond.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A DISSENTING OPINION 


The following letter takes exception to Mr. Fletcher’s 
. ‘wae a! ‘ , 
review of Stephen Spender’s poems: 

Editors of Poetry: I deny the adequacy of the review of Stephen 
Spender’s poems in the July Porrry. Your reviewer finds “totality of 
purpose” lacking, but the strength of Spender’s whole purpose is 
plainly against war, against the present results of war, against a future 
like the past, and toward the cleaner and less murderous time to come 
which his generation and mine must realize. Spender does not “quietly 
fold his hands,” and what he does do is preferable to the “writhing in 
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agony before the prospect of a vulgar and unimaginative age” ascribed 
to T. S. Eliot. Nor does he counsel us to accept what we have. He so 
emphatically counsels the opposite that only total deafness can fail to 
hear. One astounding sentence says: “The question is still arguable 
whether the unfortunate characteristics of our age may not in some 
way change for the better.” Arguable! The only thing that will 
silence the disputants who, like Spender, demand a change for the 
better, is speechless helpless rage at words like these from an older 
generation. 

One of the notable things about the book is the author’s unconscious- 
ness of machinery, something your reviewer feels as an evasion. When 
machines were newer it was the fashion to shudder at them in poetry. 
After some self-conscious admiration of machinery, came Spender, the 
first poet of any considerable ability to grow up in the machine age 
and take its engines for granted. 

It is not possible to say that Spender is “unable to take fire, to go 
mad with indignation, aspiration or ecstasy,” if real understanding of 
the present age and of current poetry is brought to bear on his book. 
Stephen Spender, best of the young British poets, master of a new 
expression, sharply aware of his world and his time, passionately in- 
dignant and aspiring, sure in purpose and noble in spirit, deserves far 
better treatment in Porrry’s pages. The review might much better 
have been written by a contemporary; certainly the one that was printed 
cannot be allowed to stand without protest. John A. Holmes 


NEWS NOTES 


Mr. Bunting’s Chomei at Toyama, which leads the present issue of 
Poetry, is a redaction and interpretation of the Ho-Fo-Ki of Kamo 
no-Chomei, the twelfth-century Japanese philosopher. On his poet and 
subject, Mr. Bunting supplies the following commentary: 

“ Kamo-no-Chomei, i.e., Chomei of Kamo, flourished somewhat over 
a hundred years before Dante. He belonged to the minor Japanese 
nobility, and held various offices in the civil service. He applied for a 
fat job in a Shinto temple, was turned down, and next day announced 
his conversion to Buddhism. 

“He wrote: Tales of the Four Seasons; Notes with No Title (critical 
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essays); and a quantity of poems; edited an anthology of poems com- 
posed at the moment of conversion by Buddhist proselytes (one suspects 
irony); and was for a while secretary to the editors of the imperial 
anthology. 

“He was as modern as, say, Cummings. His Kyoto had a number 
of curiously detailed parallels with modern New York and Chicago. 

“He got sick of public life and retired to a kind of mixture of hermitage 
and country cottage at Toyama on Mount Hino, and there, when he 
was getting old, he wrote his celebrated Ho-Fo-Ki, of which my poem 
is, in the main, a condensation. The Ho-Fo-Ki is in prose, but the care- 
ful proportion and balance of its parts, the leit-motif of the House run- 
ning through it, and some other indications, suggest that he intended a 
poem, more or less elegiac; but had not time, nor possibly energy, at his 
then age, to work out what would have been for Japan an entirely new 
form, nor to condense his material sufficiently. This I have attempted 
to do for him. 

“T cannot take his Buddhism solemnly, considering the manner of his 
conversion, the highly suspect nature of his anthology, and his whole 
urbane, sceptical and ironic temperament, If this annoys the kind of 
scholar who likes to make out every celebrated writer as dull and re- 
spectable as himself, ! cannot help it. 

“I am indebted to Professor Muccioli’s Italian version of the Ho- 
Jo-Ki, and especially to his learned notes. Professor Muccioli does not 
take my view of Chomei’s religious opinions. 

“Amida: in the more or less polytheistic Buddhism of mediaeval 
Japan, Amida presides over the earthly paradise, where the souls of 
decent dead men repose for awhile. He was reverenced about as widely 
as Mary is by Catholics, and Chomei, probably attracted by the poetic 
qualities of the Amida myth, professed a special devotion for him. 

“Mansami: celebrated Japanese poet. 

“Po Lo-Tien: celebrated Chinese poet, better known in the West as 
Po Chui. 

Mr. Bunting is an English poet, now resident in Rapallo, Italy, who 
has previously appeared in Poetry, notably with his poem Villon in 
October 1930, and in our English Number, February 1932, which he 
assisted in editing. He is the author of a volume of poems, Redimi- 
culum Matellarum, published in Milan. 
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By Mrs, Grace Stone Coates, of Martinsdale, Montana, we are in- 
formed that The Midland, John T. Frederick’s admirable magazine 
which has recently been forced to suspend independent publication, will 
merge with The Frontier, of Missoula, Montana, and that Mr. Frederick 
will become associate editor of the combined magazines until such time 
as he is able to resume the publication of The Midland independently. 

The first issue of the American Poetry Fournal, edited by Frances 
Frost at Flushing, Long Island, has arrived. To the first issue Mark 
van Doren, David Morton, Harold L. Cook, Leonora Speyer, Harold 
Puls?fer, and other writers contribute. The title of this journal must 
be regarded as unfortunate, since it will be confused with both Poetry 
and our worthy contemporary, the American Poetry Magazine, between 
whom there has already existed since the founding of the latter periodical 
a widespread confusion, which achieves particularly embarrassing pro 
portions on certain occasions. Recently an English volume of extremely 
obscure and inept verse credited to Poetry a number of items which 
had never seen the light of day in these pages. 

Palms, (della Purnell’s poetry journal, is to be revived in the fall by 
Elmer Nicholas, of Grant, Michigan, with Miss Purnell remaining as 
associate editor. 

Random House, Inc., of New York, is extending its publications pro- 
gram in a limited way by taking over the works of Eugene O’Neill and 
Robinson Jeffers, until now issued by Horace Liveright, Inc., a concern 
which has unfortunately gone bankrupt. Mr. Jeffers’ new volume, 
Give Your Heart to the Hawks, will appear under the new imprint in 
early autumn, as will his earlier works. Random House also continues 
to promise the American publication of Ulysses as soon as the courts 
have cleared the right of that famous volume to be printed and dis- 
tributed in the United States. 

The College Verse Lyric Award for 1933, of $25, has been awarded to 
Ben Belitt, of Lynchburg, Virginia, a student at the University of Vir- 
ginia, for his poem, The Song of the King’s Huntsmen. This award is 
sponsored by the magazine of the College Poetry Society of America. 
The judges for the lyric award were John Gould Fletcher and Genevieve 
Taggard. A second award went to Milicent Laubenheimer of the New 
Jersey College for Women. Two similar awards for narrative poems 
were won by Margaret Wilhoit of Lindenwood College, and Kimball 
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Flaccus of Dartmouth, the judges here being Horace Gregory and 
Stanley J. Kunitz. 

Derrick Norman Lehmer’s opera, The Harvest, based on Hopi and 
Navajo music collected by him and adapted to his own libretto, will 
be produced on October 14th and following days by the Chamber 
Opera Company of San Francisco, and directed by Dr. Jan Alexander. 

An early summer marriage was that of Miss Leonie Adams, the dis- 
tinguished poet, and Mr. William Troy, the critic and member of the 
English Department of the Washington Square College, New York 
University. 

Paul Valéry’s Expalinos, a Platonic dialogue on “the architectonics 
of art,” has been translated by Wm. McC. Stewart and published by 
the Oxford University Press. 

Enid Starkie’s notable new critical biography of Baudelaire has just 
appeared in America through G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This forms an ex 
cellent summary of the chief documents concerning the French poet, 
and will be found considerably more objective in its presentation than 
the widely circulated study by Frangois Porché of several years ago. 

Glenway Wescott’s excursion into trivial and irreverent hagiography, 
A Calendar of Saints for Unbelievers, issued last year in Paris by the 
press of Harrison, is now published in America by Harper & Bros. 

Poetry will give the full retail price for a few copies of Dec. 1928, Fan. 
and March 1929 (Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 3, 4 and 6); and April 1926 (Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 1). And we will give 50 cents apiece and many thanks for 
Dec. 1924 (Vol. XXV, No. 3). 


Mr. Basil Bunting is mentioned above. 

Mr. Harry Roskolenkier, who lives in New York, has appeared in 
Poerry and the more radical magazines. 

Ditto Mr. Louis Zukofsky, who edited our Odjectivists Number of 
February 1931. 

Idella Purnell (Mrs. Remington Stone) is now once more in Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, after a brief residence in New York. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, is the well-known author 
of New Lyrics and other books of verse (Ralph Fletcher Seymour). 

Miss Florence Ripley Mastin, of Brooklyn, is the author of Green 
Leaves (Jas. 1 a White & Co.). 
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Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head), is another well-known Chicago 
poet, author of Leaves in Windy Weather and other books of verse 
(Alfred A. Knopf), and a member of Porrry’s advisory committee. 

Mr. Parker Tyler, of New York, has helped to edit Poetry World, 
Blues, and other magazines. 

Mr. Groff Conklin, of New York, vouchsafes little biographical in- 
formation. 

Miss Harriet Monroe may be familiar to our readers. 

The other poets of this number are new in our pages: 

Lorine Niedecker (Mrs. Frank Hartwig), of Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
has appeared in various magazines. 

Miss Beatrice Goldsmith is working as a salesgirl in Brooklyn, and 
having never traveled beyond Greater New York, longs to see th 
world. 

Mr. Ira Jan Wallach is another young New Yorker, living in New 
Rochelle, and at last accounts unemployed. 

Miss Ruth Earnshaw lives in Chicago; Miss Mary Ray McCullar 
in Denton, Texas; Mr. Gilbert Maxwell in New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City, by Archibald MacLeish. John Day 
The Golden Boat, by Rabindranath Tagore. Geo. Allen & Unwin, London. 
Ballet Suite, by W. Bernard. Oxford University Press. 
Carcassonne East and West, by Ben Field. Overland-Out West Publica- 
tions, Los Angeles. 
The Single Glow, by Axton Clark. Villagra Press, Santa Fe. 
Songs of the Redwoods, by Stanton A. Coblentz. Overland-Out West Pub. 
The True Seeker, by Virginia Wuppermann. J. Dudley Brooks Co., N.Y. 
Chimes from Leighton’s Church Tower, by The Rev. Kenneth K. Hallowes. 
Methuen & Co., London. 
Panorama, by Agnes Sheffield Welch. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 
AN ANTHOLOGY AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Fifty Poets, edited by William Rose Benét. Duffield and Green. 
A Bibliography of the Works of Robinson Feffers, by S. S. Alberts. Ran- 
dom House, N. Y. 
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PO L R A MAGAZINE 

of VERSE 
Announces in current and forthcoming issues the publication of 
notable and distinguished verse: 


Canto XXXIV, by Ezra Pound; Valediction, by Horace Gregory; 
The Flowers Alone, by William Carlos Williams; The Beasts, 
by Carl Rakosi; Epithalamium, by John Gould Fletcher; Sequence, 
by Grant H. Code; The Slug, by Joseph Gordon MacLeod; Snow 
Burial, by Lincoin Fitzell; The Village Spring, by Bunichi 
Kagawa; To the Sun, by Raymond Holden; The Confrontation, 
by Bertram Higgins; Weep and Prepare, by Raymond Larsson; 
Chomei at Toyama, by Basil Bunting; From The Magnetic Moun- 
tain, by C. Day Lewis; Reflections, by Norman Macleod; A Laby- 
rinth of Being, by R. P. Blackmur; Porbears, by John Peale Bishop; 
Revenant, by Sherry Mangan; Preludes to 1833, by Baker Brownell; 
Pennies, by Winfield Scott; Long Winter, by Russell Beckwith; 
New Birds, by H. L. Davis, ETC. 
And the monthly appearance of noteworthy reviews and criticisms 
of poetry by the following critics: 
John Gould Fletcher, Allen Tate, R. P. Blackmur, John Wheel- 
wright, Louise Bogan, Marianne Moore, Harold Rosenberg, Stanley 
J. Kunitz, Robert Penn Warren, Morris U. Schappes, Raymond 
Holden, Ezra Pound, Carl Rakosi, Sherry Mangan, Morton 
Dauwen Zabel, Harriet Monroe, and others. 
POETRY, “the original and most important poetry magazine of 
modern America,” has from its beginning, in 1912, published the 
work, in many cases for the first time in America or elsewhere, of 
poets now illustrious throughout the world. Since its early issues, 
when it introduced and printed the work of Ezra Pound, Vachel 
Lindsay, The Imagists, D. H. Lawrence, Robert Frost, Carl Sand- 
burg, Tagore, Marianne Moore, James Joyce, and their contempo- 
raries, through later years of experimentation and literary progress, 
to the present day, it has been the organ both of poets of established 
reputation and of the prophets of innovation and creative revolt. 
Its future issues will continue the achievement of twenty years, and 
will endeavor to forecast the creative spirit of the future. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—33 A YEAR 
232 East Erie Street Chicago, Iil., U. S. A. 
Harriet Monroe, Editor 
Morton Dauwen Zabel, Associate Editor 
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Greater New York City 











Bound Volumes of 


POETRY 


Complete volumes of POETRY 
bound in buckram with Index 
and Title Page. 
=. I-VII & XXV, 

ED 0300000 <veesers - $520 net 
Vols. VIII-XX, each... 3.00 net 
Most later volumes, 

SD beste voeuceaan® 2.50 net 

The bound volumes of 
POETRY make a well-nigh com- 
plete collection of the best verse 
written in English since October, 
1912. Every public library should 
have them. 

Some of the early issues are 

ming very scarce, therefore 
above prices cannot be long 
maintained, and are subject to 
change without notice. 


POETRY 


232 East Erie Street 
CHICAGO 








ou 
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anthology of modern verse. 
OF VERSE is $3.00 a year. 
$1.00 


POETRY for $4.50. 


232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


gether with 


Name 





Address ... 


KOry 


POETRY and THE NEW POETRY for $5.00 
The New Poetry: An Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited t 
Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is india: ensable to lo 
and students of poetry. Acknowledged by leading critics to be the 








THE NEW POETRY is priced at $3.00. POETRY: A MAG AZIN! I 
y ordering them together through th 
magazine, our readers receive the combination-price of $5.00—a saving of 


POETRY and POETS AND THEIR ART for $4.50 
POETS AND THEIR ART, Harriet Monroe’s volume of ‘“‘able and 
searching essays’’ on modern poets and poetry, mow appears in a new 
edition, much enlarged. It is priced at $2.00. By ordering the combi 
tion-offer, our readers may have this volume and a year’s subscription to 


You will get the book postpaid, direct from the oe The Macmiilar 
| Company; also a year’s subscription to Portry Send check to Poetry 


I enclose , for which please 


send me Poetry for one year to- 




















50 have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 


Harriet Monroe 
Editor 


Morton Dauwen Zabel! 


Associate Editor 


Jessica Nelson North 
George Dillon 
Eunice Tietjens 
Lew Sarett 
Advisory Committee 


Geraldine Udell 


Business Manager 





